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Mr. Dulles Proposes Nuclear Global Recklessness Instead 





Worse Than Massive Retaliation 


It is astonishing how little attention has been paid at home 
to the implications of Secretary Dulles’s opening address to 
the United Nations and the article in the Autumn issue of 
Foreign Affairs amplifying the same ideas. One of them, 
which has been hailed as marking the end of the “massive 
retaliation’’ policy, really supplements the threat of massive 
retaliation with something far worse—a policy of global nu- 
clear recklessness. The other theme initiates a new propa- 
ganda line in the campaign to prevent the cessation of nuclear 
testing. This line—by an extraordinary twist—seeks to pic- 
ture the opposition to testing as opposition to humanitarian- 
ism and the progress of mankind. I want to spell them out 
here for the full consideration they deserve. 


I 


I begin with a remark made by Secretary Dulles to the UN 
General Assembly. “We want to end the risk,” he said, “that 
nuclear weapons will be spread promiscuously throughout the 
world, giving irresponsible persons a power for evil that is 
appalling even to contemplate.” Despite these words, the 
promiscuous spread of nuclear weapons throughout the world 
is exactly the policy on which Mr. Dulles is embarking, the 
very course which he says quite correctly would give “ir- 
responsible persons a power for evil that is appalling even to 
contemplate.”’ 


The Double-Talk From London 

This danger obviously had been discussed at London, for 
there are sections in the final Western disarmament proposals 
which deal with it. The reader may examine the full text for 
himself in the New York Times for last August 30. Super- 
ficially read, these proposals seem concerned to prevent this 
peril. Actually they pave the way for it and for Mr. Dulles’s 
new policy. A close examination of the relevant portions of 
the text are doubly revealing. They display not only the out- 
lines of the new policy but that fruity legalistic kind of phras- 
ing which seeks to hide the full purport from the unwary. 

Section ITV deals with the control of fissionable material. 
Paragraph C says that after all production of fissionable ma- 
terial for weapons purposes has ceased, “Each party under- 
takes not to transfer out of its control any nuclear weapons, 
or to accept transfer to it of such weapons. .. .” 

So far, so good. Once production for weapons has ceased, 
the spread of existing weapons to new countries unable to 
produce them would thus be stopped. Unfortunately the sen- 
tence we have just quoted does not end there. It goes on to 
say, ““. . . except where, under arrangements between trans- 
feror and transferee, their use will be in conformity with 
Paragraph III.” 


The Ifs and Buts 

Paragraph III, like Paragraph IV, also starts out in one 
direction and ends up in another. Paragraph III starts out by 
saying, ‘Each party assumes an obligation not to use nuclear 
weapons. .. .” But it ends by saying, “. . . if an armed 
attack has not placed the party in a situation of individual or 
collective self-defense.” This means, of course, that any 
country is privileged to use atomic weapons in what it con- 
siders to be its own defense or the defense of an allied nation. 

But now to go back. If Paragraph III is read with Para- 
gtaph IV, they end by providing that even after all produc- 
tion of fissionable materials for weapons purposes has ended, 
any power possessing nuclear weapons is free to distribute 
atomic arms from its stockpiles to its allies. 

Since most nations are now allied with either the U. S. or 
the U. S. S. R., nuclear arms could be distributed to all of 
them even if the Western proposals for disarmament were 
accepted and fully implemented. Mr. Dulles, in his Foreign 
Affairs article, reveals that this is exactly what he intends the 
U. S. to do. 

II 

In the Foreign Affairs article, published a few days before 
his speech to the General Assembly, Mr. Dulles said that in 
the future it may “be feasible to place less reliance upon 
deterrence of vast retaliatory power.’’ This is what the head- 
lines interpreted as the abandonment of the massive retalia- 
tion policy, though the sharp eyed reader will notice that he 
speaks only of “‘less reliance upon it.” 

Mr. Dulles says that as an alternative, “It may be possible 
to defend countries by nuclear weapons so mobile, or so 
placed, as to make military invasion with conventional weap- 
ons a hazardous attempt. For example,’ he goes on, “terrain is 
often such that invasion routes can be decisively dominated by 
nuclear artillery." Mr. Dulles goes on to paint the new pol- 
icy. “Thus,” he says, ‘in contrast to the 1950 decade, it may 
be that by the 1960 decade the nations which are around the 
Sino-Soviet perimeter can possess an effective defense against 
full-scale conventional attack and confront any aggressor 
with the choice between failing or himself initiating nuclear 
war against the defending country.” 


A Border Bristling With Nuclear Arms 
But nuclear arms can be used for attack as well as defense. 
If the Sino-Soviet perimeter is to be armed with nuclear 
weapons, the countries on the other side must also arm them- 
selves the same way, since they fear attack just as we do. A 
round the world border would bristle with nuclear arms. 
(Continued on Page Four) 
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(Continued from Page Three) 

Mr. Dulles speaks of the “Sino-Soviet perimeter,” of the 
Chinese as well as the Russian borders. Consider some of the 
countries along that border. The first is South Korea. If 
South Korea is to be armed by us with nuclear weapons, the 
Russians are going to have to arm the North Koreans the 
same way. The next “country” on the perimeter is Formosa. 
If Chiang Kai-shek is to have nuclear arms, Communist China 
will have to have nuclear arms. Do we want to trust Syngman 
Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek with nuclear weapons? Do they 
not fit Mr. Dulles’s definition of “irresponsible persons” who 
would be given by atomic arms “a power for evil that is ap- 
palling even to contemplate” ? 


a 


We Don’t Even Trust Him With Gasoline 

The U. S. has rationed the supply of gasoline to Syngman 
Rhee because it does not trust him, because our military av- 
thorities fear that if he had enough in the way of supplies to 


risk it, he might start up the Korean war again. Are we to » 


trust with nuclear weapons a man we do not even trust with 
gasoline? And are we to allow Chiang Kai-shek nuclear weap. 
ons? Those U. S. supplied planes with which he drops leaf. 
lets on the Continent could as easily drop atomic bombs one 
night and unleash a world conflict. Is this new policy not a 
global recklessness worse than massive retaliation? Why has 
there been no outcry against it? Why is it accepted without 
debate ? 


Was the U.S. Subject to Nuclear Blackmail at London? 


Ill 


The necessity for debate and clarification is indicated in 
an almost unnoticed memorandum by former Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Thomas E. Murray which Senator Wiley of 
Wisconsin put into the appendix of the Congressional Record 
last August 6. The text may be found at pages A6362; it 
has not been published elsewhere. Mr. Murray dealt with the 
very subject we have been discussing, the transfer of nuclear 
weapons. His warning deserves careful consideration not only 
because as an Atomic Energy Commissioner he had access to 
much secret information but also because he is himself an ad- 
vocate of limited nuclear war and of transferring small nu- 
clear weapons to allied nations. 

Mr. Murray warned first of all that in talking of nuclear 
weapons for our allies a distinction ought to be drawn be- 
tween small atomic arms of a one or two kiloton capacity and 
the larger weapons. Mr. Murray wrote that he was not sure 
“any valid military purpose’ would be served by making these 
larger weapons available. He warned that by such transfers 
“our own control over the appalling possibility of all-out 
nuclear war would be dangerously diminished.” 


Scraps of Paper in A Crisis 


“Tt is true,” Mr. Murray wrote, “that no transfcr of weap- 
ons would be made except under prior agreemen’s with our 
allies as to the circumstances in which these weapons could 
be used. However,’ he went on, “‘the stability of such agree- 
ments under the stress of actual hostilities is open to serious 
question. If a nation were to be faced with the imminent 
possibility of major aggression, it would hardly hestitate to 
use whatever weapons it had in its stockpile. . . .no matter 
what its agreements with the United States may have been.” 

Look back again at that phrase about “the imminent pos- 
sibility of major aggression.” We see that the concept of 
“defense” is not limited to actual attack but also to what a 
nation may believe is “the imminent possibility” of attack. 
What if a nation were mistaken? What if it unleashed the 
big weapons in error? The dangers are obvious, among them 
the danger that by giving out such weapons we might, as Mr. 
Murray warned, lose “control over their use, and in possible 


consequence . . . control over our own destinies.” 


How much more does this reasoning apply when we are 
dealing not with responsible powers like Britain or France 
but with a Syngman Rhee or a Chiang Kai-shek ? 


IV 


Mr. Murray indicated his belief that we were being forced 
into just such dangerous transfers by our Western allies in 
the London talks. He said that even for the British, now the 
third nuclear power in the world, nuclear testing costs were 
heavy and ‘“‘many [more] Christmas Island tests would be re- 
quired before the United Kingdom could come into posses- 
sion of weapons designs comparable to our own. Even then,” 
Mr. Murray added, “‘once designs were frozen, the cost of a 
large-scale production program [for thermonuclear weapons] 
would be prohibitive for the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Murray indicated that he thought the U. S. was being 
subjected to a squeeze play in the bargaining negotiations with 
its own allies. ‘In these circumstances,” he went on, “it 
seems evident to me that the present disarmament negotiations 
perhaps are being used as a sort of instrument by which our 
allies win from the United States an agreement to transfer nu- 
clear weapons to them.” 


“The Mark of A Great Nation” 


Mr. Murray went on to suggest, “As a condition of getting 
England, France and (possibly) other countries to forego the 
testing and production of nuclear weapons, the United States 
is being called upon to make these weapons available. Our 
allies say, in effect, that either they themselves must go ahead 
in the field of nuclear weapons or else the United States 
must make it worth their while to stay out of the field.” 

The motive, as Mr. Murray saw it, was not merely one of 
defense. ‘They want the prestige,” he wrote, “that attaches 
to the capacity to make nuclear war; this is presently the 
mark of a great nation. Therefore, they present the alterna- 
tives: either they will themselves pursue this capacity, or else 
the United States must endow them with it.” 

Mr. Murray is now consultant to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. His experience and knowledge 
give this warning great weight. The final disarmament pro- 
posals, as we have seen, provide for the transfer of nuclear 
weapons to allied powers from stockpile even after all pro- 
duction has ceased. 

But there has been an important change of policy in the 
meantime. When Mr. Murray wrote that memorandum, the 
discussions among the Western powers in London were in the 
context of negotiations among themselves for those condi- 
tions on which they could agree to an end of testing and pro- 
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duction. Mr. Dulles’s new outline of policy, however, en- 
visions continued testing, and continued production in order 


The New Atomic Delusions 


Now let us turn to the new line of argument with which 
Mr. Dulles seeks to defend the idea of further testing, fur- 
ther development and further production of nuclear weapons. 
In the Foreign Affairs article he says, “the United States has 
not been content to rely upon a peace which could be pre- 
served only by a capacity to destroy vast segments of the 
human race. Such a concept is acceptable only as a last al- 
ternative.” 

“In recent years,’ Mr. Dulles goes on, ‘there has been no 
alternative. But the resourcefulness of those who serve our 
nation in the field of science and weapon engineering now 
shows that it is possible to alter the character of nuclear 
weapons. It seems now that their use need not involve vast 
destruction and widespread harm to humanity. Recent tests 
point to the possibility of possessing nuclear weapons the 
destructiveness and radiation effects of which can be con- 
fined substantially to predetermined targets.’ (Italics added). 


“Discriminating” and “Refined” Atomic Weapons 


“We seek, by experiments now carefully controlled,” he 
told the United Nations, ‘‘to find how to eliminate the hazard- 
ous radioactive material now incident to the explosion of 
thermonuclear weapons. Also,” he continued, “we seek to 
make nuclear weapons into discriminating weapons, suitable 
for defense against attacking troops, submarines and bomb- 
ers, and for interception of intercontinental missiles.” 

But the Soviet Union, Mr. Dulles went on, “seems not to 
want the character of nuclear weapons thus to be refined and 
changed. It seems to like it that nuclear weapons can be stig- 
matized as ‘horror’ weapons’.” In Foreign Affairs, developing 
the same theme, he wrote, “‘It is precisely this evolution that 
Soviet diplomacy and propaganda strive most vigorously to 


to have more and betier nuclear arms to distribute to all the 
countries around the Sino-Soviet perimeter. 


Being Fathered by Mr. Dulles 


prevent. They oppose all such experimental testing of nu- 
clear devices as is necessary to find ways to reduce fall-out 
and to reduce size. They seem to prefer that nuclear weapons 
be only the ‘horror’ type of weapons. They apparently cal- 
culate that humanitarian instincts will prevent us from using 
such weapons.” 


Enemies of Progress 

In the United Nations speech, Mr. Dulles amplified this 
last note. ‘Does it,” i.e., the Soviet Union, he asked the 
General Assembly unctuously ‘perhaps calculate that, under 
these conditions, governments subject to moral and religious 
restraints, thereby gain a special freedom of action and initia- 
tive as regards such weapons?” 

This seeks to create the impression that those who oppose 
further testing are not only tools of Soviet propaganda, but 
are wickedly opposing the progress of mankind, perversely 
trying to prevent the development of “refined” and “dis- 
criminating” atomic weapons. The opponents of testing are 
accused of deliberately seeking to keep atomic weapons in the 
“horror” class so that religious and moral persons like Mr. 
Dulles will be unwilling to use them! 


VI 

Finally Mr. Dulles holds out the prospect that, in the fu- 
ture, nuclear testing can and will be controlled and held in 
safe limits by unilateral action of the U. S. and the United 
Kingdom. This is the most dangerous fallacy of all. 

The Secretary told the United Nations that last March the 
U. S. and the United Kingdom declared “‘their intention” to 
conduct nuclear tests “only in such a manner as would keep 


(Continued on Page Six) 





“All the analyses that were made of the strategic impli- 
cations stemming from the combination of nuclear bombs 
with long-range bombers are still valid as applied to war- 
fare with guided missiles. These analyses stress the fact 
that if both the United States and the U. S. S. R. possess 
the means of delivering hydrogen bombs on each other the 
result will be a stalemate, a balance of power based upon 
fear of the awful consequences of a total thermonuclear 
war. If the stalemate were actually broken by such a war, 
then the methods of warfare, whether manned bombers or 
guided missiles are used, could not bear a relationship to 
any tenable political objective; the result would be mutual 
suicide. 

“It is at this point that the idea of graduated deterrence 
is usually discussed in an effort to concoct some way of 
limiting what might otherwise be a global war. This idea 
is concerned with the graduated use of force and its limi- 
tation to military targets such as battlefields, airfields, and 
warmaking production plants. This strategic idea is put 
forward not as a substitute for mass retaliation, but rather 
as a complementary plan inasmuch as it is. also part of the 





How the Advent of the Missile Makes The Idea of Limited War Even More Hazardous 


—Guided Missiles in Foreign Countries, A Report Prepared by the Legislative 
gress, February 1957, at Pages 1443-1501, Part 2, House Appropriations Committee Hearings on the Defense Dept. 
Budget, the most sober and careful study of its kind I have been able to find.—IFS. 


deterrent idea but held to be more closely related to tenable 
political objectives. It is often advocated by those who 
think military policy should be based upon both the doc- 
trine and the capability to use force in a graduated man- 
ner, and thus cut down the destruction of warfare. 
“When this idea is examined in the light of the capa- 
bilities and limitations of ICBM’s and IRBM’s, it becomes 
apparent at once that the circular-error probability of the 
long-range ballistic missiles is such that no guaranty could 
be given that they would hit only specific military targets 
rather than nearby cities. Once ICBM’s and IRBM’s become 
operational and plentiful, their capabilities for area de- 
struction and their limitations in accuracy would create 
conditions within which the idea of graduated deterrence 
could not thrive. Graduated deterrence, aside from depend- 
ing upon nations honoring a new rule of war, would also 
have to depend upon manned bombers striking only mili- 
tary targets. There is nothing in the history of warfare to 
date that gives hope to the idea of graduated deterrence as 
a realistic method of controlling a war after it has 
started.” 
Reference Service, Library of Con- 
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(Continued from Page Five) 


world radiation from rising to more than a small fraction of 
what might be hazardous.” 

“Indeed,” Mr. Dulles told the General Assembly, ‘“‘be- 
cause each year a percentage of radioactivity dies away, we 
have reason to hope that in the future any needed testing can 
be accomplished without any material raising whatsoever of 
the levels of radioactivity in the world.” 

Rarely has so much pseudo-science been concentrated in so 
few sentences. The first thing which needs to be said of this 
picture is that control of testing is only possible on a world- 
wide basis; as more and more countries begin to test, the 
problem will become too big not only for the U. S. and the 
UK but for them and the U. S. S. R. put together. 

The second is that when Mr. Dulles talks of matching the 
new radioactivity from tests to the amount which annually 
“dies away,” he is talking of the so-called “equilibrium” 
point. Theoretically, as the recent fallout hearings here in 
Washington showed, if the radioactivity created by tests 
were held at a constant rate, it would at some future time 
about equal the amount of radioactivity dissipated. 


“Equilibrium” Does Not Mean Safety 

But it would take about a century before that point was 
reached and even if testing was held at a rate no greater than 
that of the last five years, the achievement of the equilibrium 
would not be the same as the achievement of safety. The 
amount of radioactive fallout at equilibrium would be—-so it 
was estimated at the hearings—from eight to 33 times as 
great as the amount today, or enough to constitute a far 
greater hazard. 

On the other hand, if Mr. Dulles is talking of reaching 
equilibrium in the near future, then this would require a 
very sharp reduction in testing. 


What the Joint Committee Reported 

This very question was explored in the hearings on fall- 
out held in May and June by the Holifield subcommittee of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. In its 
recent summary-analysis of those hearings, the Joint Com- 
mittee discussed the so-called “equilibrium level’’ for a con- 
stant test rate. 

Where Mr. Dulles speaks with such easy assurance, the 
Committee found a host of uncertainties in trying to deter- 
mine ‘‘a reasonable future permissible annual release of fis- 
sion products from indefinitely continued testing.” These are 
the main points of uncertainty spelled out: 

“1. What the future testing pattern will be. The assump- 


tion has often been made of a constant average annual rate of 
testing. But the testing up to now has been sporadic. The 
concept of ‘present rate of testing’ is in any exact sense mean. 
ingless. Not only the rate, but the kind and location of teste 
ing are important and difficult to predict.” é 
(Thus, it may be explained, the amount of dangerous fall-~ 
out will vary in relation to the height at which the weapon — 
is exploded, the amount of fissionable material in the outer ~ 
shell of the hydrogen weapon, the interval between tests and ~ 
the area in which the tests are held, whether on the uninhabi- ~ 
ted seas or in Nevada or Siberia.) 


Is Fallout Uniform? # 

“2. What the degree of nonuniformity of fallout in the 
atmosphere really is.” (Up to now most official discussion 
has assumed a uniformity most scientists do not believe oc ~ 
curs; if the fallout is not uniform, then averages are mean- 
ingless since certain areas may get an amount of fallout al. §f 
ready sufficient to be dangerous). 

3. What the storage times in different parts of the atmo- — 
sphere and in different geographical regions of the globe ~ 
are.” (The Atomic Energy Commission’s assumption of an — 
average shortage time of about ten years now appears to be | 
too optimistic; if the stuff comes down from the stratosphere _ | 
much faster than this, the danger of reaching a risky amount | 
of fallout is that much greater). 

"4. How the fallout will behave under the different geo- 
logical and biological conditions that exist around the world. ~ 

“5. How fallout will distribute itself in a human popula- 7 
tion. 6. Whether a threshold for radiation damage exists or 
not. 7. How to arrive at an acceptable maximum permissible 
concentration of radioactive isotopes in man.” 


Guessing In The Dark 


Where Mr. Dulles speaks so confidently of holding test- 
ing to safe limits, the Joint Committee concludes after hear- 
ing days of testimony by America’s foremost scientists in 
the nuclear field, that ‘the question of how much and what 
kind of testing is ‘acceptable’ is very difficult to answer . . . 
unless one is willing to make judgments in the absence of 
information.” 

The impression created by Mr. Dulles, that unilateral con- 
trol is possible, that the limits of safety are known and can 
be respected, and that a healthy “equilibrium” can be attained 
in the near future, are all dangerously misleading. Mr. Dulles 
has never maneuvered onto a more awful brink than in his 
new approach to the problems of nuclear weapons and nuclear 
testing. 
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